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THE BIRTH OG 


ON MARCH 1, 1954, THE UNITED 
States dropped Castle Bravo, 

a 15-megaton thermonuclear 
device, on the Bikini Atoll in the 
Pacific Ocean’s Marshall Islands, 
leading to the events that 
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CHAPTER ONE 

















T 6:45 ON THE MORNING OF MARCH I, 
1954, a Japanese fishing boat, the Daigo 


Fukuryu Maru (No. 5 Lucky Dragon), was 


cruising toward the Pacific Ocean’s 


Marshall Islands in search of bigeye tuna 


when crewman Matakichi Oishi saw a flash of yellow 
light through the porthole. “Wondering what had hap- 
pened, I jumped up from the bunk near the door, ran out 


on deck, and was astonished,” he later wrote. “Bridge, 


sky, and sea burst into view, painted in 
flaming sunset colors.” 

Oishi had just witnessed the explo- 
sion of “Castle Bravo,” a 15-megaton 
thermonuclear device, on the islands’ 
Bikini Atoll. One thousand times more 
powerful than the bomb that had deci- 
mated the Japanese city of Hiroshima 
nearly a decade before, it was the lat- 
est and most destructive in a series of 
often clandestine tests (code-named 
Operation Castle) that the United 
States had begun in 1946. 

Though the Lucky Dragon itself was 
unscathed, its crew was showered a few 
hours later by radioactive dust (shi no 
hai, or “ashes of death”) from atom- 
ized coral. “White particles were fall- 
ing on us, just like sleet,” Oishi wrote. 
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“The white particles penetrated merci- 
lessly—eyes, nose, ears, mouth. We had 
no sense that it was dangerous.” 

It wasn’t just dangerous—it was 
potentially deadly. During the boat’s 
two-week trip back to the port of Yaizu 
in Shizuoka Prefecture, the crew began 
suffering from skin burns and radiation 
sickness. Later, it turned out that 856 
Japanese fishing vessels and more than 
20,000 fishermen had been exposed to 
radiation from the test. So had tons 
of the tuna they had caught—some of 
which was sold in Tokyo markets and 
eaten by unsuspecting consumers. 

After this news became public, a 
“tuna panic” swept Japan, closing sea- 
food markets and devastating the fish- 
ing industry. “Tokyo’s enormous fish 
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CREW MEMBERS FROM THE crew members were exposed to 
Daigo Fukuryu Maru, a fishing nuclear fallout from the Bikini Atoll 
boat affected by the detonation explosion. Chief radio operator 

of Castle Bravo, attended a press Aikichi Kuboyama died six months 
conference at Tokyo University on after the blast. Opposite: The boat 
August 5, 1954 (this page). All 23 on display in contemporary Tokyo. 











SAN | FRANCISCO, ‘Te: TP —are 
| Roosevelt announced this 


Honolulu Star- Bulletin EXTRA 
nw A RI morning that Japanese planes had 
@ attacked Manila and Pearl Harbor. 


OAHU BOMBED BY 
JAPANESE PLANES 


SIX KNOWN DEAD, 2 INJURED, AT. Cneney ROSPITAL 
Attack Made =... 
On Island’ 5 Bes at gs ah - a lont Sat = City Dekada 
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JAPANESE EMPEROR HIROHITO 

is shown in coronation robes in 

a 1928 painting by Eisaku Wada 
(opposite). The emperor was 
responsible for the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941 (top and just above), which 
prompted the entry of the 

United States into World War II. 


market sold very few fish for weeks,” 
one U.S. diplomat later recalled. “It 
was a serious economic disruption in 
addition to being a psychological body 
blow to Japan.” The incident marked 
the third time that Japan had expe- 
rienced the deadly effects of nuclear 
power, and it helped launch the coun- 
try’s antinuclear movement. 

All these events can be traced 
back—indirectly, at least—to the rise 
of Emperor Hirohito, who ushered 
in the country’s Showa era when he 
ascended to the Chrysanthemum 
Throne on December 25, 1926. Though 
Showa means “period of enlightened 
peace,” Hirohito’s reign was marked 
by nationalistic militarism—includ- 
ing the invasion of China in 1931 and 
an alliance with Nazi Germany. This 
led to the attack on Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941, which brought 
the United States into World War II 
and culminated in the bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Nearly a decade after the war, atomic 
anxiety remained an everyday reality 
in Japan. Russia, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States were all testing 


hydrogen bombs in central Asiaand the 
South Pacific. All of this was very much 
on the mind of Tomoyuki Tanaka, a 
44-year-old movie producer at Tokyo's 
Toho Studios, as he returned from 
Jakarta, Indonesia—just one month 
before the Lucky Dragon disaster. 
Tanaka had gone to Indonesia to 
prepare In the Shadow of Glory, a big- 
budget film that was planned as Toho’s 
premiere release of 1954 and was to be 
the studio’s first film in color. Focusing 
on a former Japanese soldier who 
fights for Indonesia during its War 
of Independence (1945-1949), it was 
scrapped when Indonesian authori- 
ties—perhaps reflecting the ongoing 
tension between the two countries— 
withdrew permission at the last minute. 
Now Tanaka needed a new project— 
fast. “It was easy to say that the film was 
just canceled, but now I had to come up 
with something big enough to replace 
it,” he later said. “On the plane ride 
back to Tokyo I was so desperate and 
was sweating the whole time.” Trying 
to distract himself, he read an article in 
a Japanese film trade magazine about 
the 1953 American B movie The Beast 
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from 20,000 Fathoms, in which a dino- 
saur is released from Arctic Circle ice 
by an atomic bomb test. 

Based on a Ray Bradbury short 
story, The Beast from 20,000 Fathoms 
was set in motion after RKO Studios’ 
1952 rerelease of its 1933 hit King Kong 
became one of the year’s top-gross- 
ing films. Hoping to capitalize on this 
success, producers at Mutual Films 
decided to make a movie that told the 
story of a giant monster in the context 
of growing nuclear anxiety. Made for 
an estimated $210,000, The Beast from 
20,000 Fathoms raked in a whopping 
$5 million at the American box office. 

Though anti-U.S. attitudes were 
pervasive in postwar Japan, the coun- 
try was nevertheless obsessed with all 
things American. Tanaka’s decision to 
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copy The Beast from 20,000 Fathoms was 
no exception. Hoping that a knockoff 
might replicate the original’s success, 
he commissioned a treatment from 
the popular writer Shigeru Kayama. 
Borrowing from both The Beast from 
20,000 Fathoms and his own 1952 short 
story “Jira Monster,’ about a giant liz- 
ard, Kayama wrote the outline of a story 
that he called The Giant Monster from 
20,000 Miles Under the Sea. 

The Toho bosses were intrigued by 
the proposal for a movie about a mon- 
ster awakened by nuclear weapons, 
but they were also nervous: Nothing 
like this movie had ever been made 
in Japan, and it would be expen- 
sive—not to mention controversial. 
Up until that point, only documenta- 
ries and sentimental movies had been 





made about Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
These included the documentaries 
Hiroshima (1950) and Nagasaki After 
the Bomb and Pictures of the Atom 
Bomb (1952). In 1952, the melodrama 
Children of Hiroshima was criticized 
for not being anti-American enough. 
What would audiences make of a kaiju 
eiga (monster movie) about the devas- 
tating effects of nuclear power? And 
would it even be possible to create a 
convincing creature? 

To answer the last question, Toho 
turned to its resident special effects 
wizard, Eiji Tsuburaya. Born in July 
1901, Tsuburaya had begun his motion- 
picture career as an assistant camera- 
man at age 18 and quickly became 
known for his innovation and meticu- 
lousness—specifically when it came to 


ON AUGUST 6, 1945, THE UNITED 
States dropped an atomic bomb 
on Hiroshima, the largest city in 
the Chugoku region of western 
Honshu, Japan’s largest island— 
shown here in the wake of the 
blast. Three days later, another 
bomb was dropped on the city of 
Nagasaki. The combined attacks 
killed hundreds of thousands of 
people—mostly civilians—and led 
to Japan’s surrender and the end 
of World War Il. 





tokusatsu, or special effects. He became 
even more interested in the field when 
he first saw King Kong. “T never for- 
got that movie,” he said. “I thought to 
myself, ‘I will someday make a monster 
movie like that.” 

During World War II, Tsuburaya 
created the effects for many Japanese 
propaganda films—including 1942’s 
The War at Sea from Hawaii to Malaya, 
a massive hit in Japan. Because of his 
track record, Tsuburaya’s enthusi- 
asm convinced the Toho executives to 
ereen-light Godzilla (Gojira in Japan). 
But the film may never have become a 
hit—much less a classic—if the studio 
hadn’t hired Ishiro Honda to direct it. 

A close friend of acclaimed director 
Akira Kurosawa, the forty-something 
Honda was then chiefly known for 





wartime love stories and issue-driven 
films about subjects such as female 
pearl divers. On the surface, this made 
him an odd choice to direct Godzilla. 
He wasn’t even sure he wanted the 
job—until he thought of the recur- 
ring nightmare that had plagued him 
ever since he’d returned from mili- 
tary service in the war. In the dream, a 
Japanese serviceman walked endlessly 
through a blasted landscape, which 
merged in Honda’s mind with his own 
memories of the firebombing of Tokyo, 
visiting a devastated Hiroshima, and 
the recent Lucky Dragon incident. 
Why shouldn't he express his private 
outrage and fears through the making 
of Godzilla? “What appealed to me the 
most was the idea of making radiation 
visible,’ Honda said. 
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As it turned out, Honda was the 
perfect choice to direct Godzilla. He 
had a lifelong interest in science and a 
background in both special effects and 
documentary filmmaking—a combi- 
nation that helped make the resulting 
film both “all business and pure dream,” 
according to film critic J. Hoberman. 
“When the plan for Godzilla came up, 
people had no clue about what it was, so 
everyone looked at it as if it was funny,” 
he said. “‘What, some big thing shows 
up in Tokyo? That’s stupid? But because 
of my background asa kid, when I liked 
unusual things, I had no problem taking 
it seriously.” 

Nevertheless, as Honda fleshed out 
the script with co-writer Takeo Murata, 
he played down the Lucky Dragon inci- 
dent. “Putting a real-life accident into 
a fictional story with a monster would 
not be appropriate,” the director said. 
“Instead, it became a matter of... the 
feeling that I was trying to create as 
a director. Namely, an invisible fear.” 
(Still, traces of the film’s real-life inspi- 
ration are reflected by the fact that the 
first ship to be destroyed in Godzilla is 
labeled “No. 5-”) 
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Completed that June, the script was 
virtually identical to the final film, 
which begins with the mysterious 
destruction of the Japanese freighter 
Eiko-maru near the fictional Odo 
Island. “There’s definitely some living 
thing going crazy down there,” one vil- 
lager tells a reporter. According to vil- 
lage lore, the disasters are the work of 
a legendary creature named Godzilla. 
That night, the locals offer a ritual 
dance to appease the creature (shades 
of the natives sacrificing Fay Wray on 
King Kong’s Skull Island). 

But the dance fails to protect the 
village. After a storm hits the island, 
Godzilla rises from the sea, destroy- 
ing homes and killing villagers. A few 
days later, after other ships are lost in 
the area, paleontologist Kyohei Yamane 
is sent by the Japanese government to 
investigate the island, where he finds 
a living trilobite (a supposedly extinct 
arthropod from the Jurassic era) and 
huge radioactive footprints. During 
Yamane’s visit, Godzilla rises briefly 
from the water—the first time we see 
his face—only to disappear again. 

Eventually Godzilla is identified as 
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JUST AS IT WAS INSPIRED BY 
1933’s King Kong, 1953’s The 
Beast from 20,000 Fathoms (top 
and just above) inspired the first 
Godzilla film, while its monster, 
the Rhedosaurus, influenced the 
look of Godzilla itself. Opposite: 
One of John Cerisoli’s models of 
King Kong battles airplanes from 
the top of New York City’s Empire 
State Building. 








PEARL DIVERS ON MIKIMOTO 
Pearl Island in Ise Bay, Japan, circa 
1960 (this page). The remote area 
doubled as the film’s Odo Island, 
where Godzilla first appears in 
the classic 1954 film. Opposite: 
eTele bd (oR Ulalit-le) ey-lel(-mellaareune) 
Ishiro Honda, left, inspected 

a scale model with the film’s 
temperamental special-effects 
wizard, Eiji Tsuburaya. 
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an ancient sea creature that was dis- 
lodged from its underwater hiberna- 
tion by hydrogen-bomb tests. Though 
the Japanese military tries to kill the 
creature with explosives, using con- 
ventional weapons to kill a monster 
that survived the H-bomb proves 
impossible. “If Godzilla had been just 
a big ancient dinosaur or some other 
animal, he would have been killed by 
just one cannonball!” Honda said. “But 
if he were equal to an atomic bomb, man 
wouldn't know what to do. SoI took the 
characteristics of an atomic bomb and 
applied them to Godzilla.” 

But there is hope in the form of the 
Oxygen Destroyer, a secret weapon that 
kills all life through asphyxiation. It is 
the work of Dr. Daisuke Serizawa, a col- 
league of Yamane’s who is betrothed 
to his daughter Emiko in an arranged 
marriage. (Alas, Emiko is in love with 
Hideto Ogata, a ship captain.) 

Yes, the Oxygen Destroyer could kill 
Godzilla, but Serizawa warns against 


the use of his device. “Adding another 
terrifying weapon to humanity’s arse- 
nal is something I cannot allow,” he 
says. “We human beings are weak crea- 
tures. Even if I burn my notes, every- 
thing is still in my head. As long as ’m 
alive, who can say I wouldn’t be coerced 
into using it again? If only I’d never 
invented it.” 

Godzilla eventually rises from 
Tokyo Bay and runs amok in the 
city’s Shinagawa ward, blasting every- 
thing in sight with his atomic breath 
before returning, once again, to the 
sea. Though the Japanese army naively 
constructs a 100-foot electrified fence 
along the coast to contain the rampag- 
ing monster, Godzilla breaks through 
it and wreaks further havoc, destroy- 
ing such Tokyo landmarks as the Wako 
clock, the National Diet Building, and 
the Kachidoki Bridge. 

In the wake of the devastation, 
Emiko and Ogata try to convince 
Serizawa to use his Oxygen Destroyer 





against the creature, but he refuses— 
until he witnesses further evidence of 
the monster’s wrath. After destroying 
the papers that contain the weapon’s 
secret, Serizawa plants the Oxygen 
Destroyer in Tokyo Bay, killing the 
monster in his underwater home. Then 
Serizawa commits suicide by cutting 
off his own oxygen, taking the secret 
of the weapon to his grave. 

Nevertheless, the danger remains. “If 
nuclear testing continues, then some- 
day, somewhere in the world,” Yamane 
says at the film’s conclusion, “another 
Godzilla may appear.” 

That was the script that Tanaka was 
working with when, in the summer of 
1953, he announced the launch of the 
movie. With filming set to begin in little 
more than a month, Honda was under- 
standably nervous—and so was his wife, 
Kimi. “I wondered, ‘Is this going to end 
his career as a director?” she later said. 
“And he, too, must have thought, ‘God 
forbid if this fails,” 
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, n August 7, 1953, Godzilla 
began shooting its Odo Island 
- scenes on a mountain near 
— Tjika,a remote fishing village 
on the rocky coast of Mie Prefecture. 
During the shoot, the heat rose to an 
oppressively humid 100 degrees, mak- 
ing travel between the nearby city of 
Toba and the set virtually unbearable. 
“It takes an hour and a half from Toba 
every day,” said Takashi Shimura, who 
played paleontologist Kyohei Yamane. 
“A coast guard ship is transporting us, 
so the motion is not as bad as on a fish- 
ing ship, but still, by the time we reach 
[jika, four or five actors or actresses are 
down because of motion sickness and 
heat. Then from the port to the top of 
the mountain, a really steep hill, it takes 
another hour. When we get to the top, 
there isn’t a single bit of shade there. 
So when we get there, filming is not 
even a concern. We are most worried 
about how to prevent getting sick from 
the heat.” (Honda, who worked shirt- 
less, was so focused on the film that 
he ignored the sun, leading to painful 
burns and blisters.) 
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Though many Ijika natives served 
as extras, some had never seen a movie 
before and wondered how a film about 
a giant monster could be made without 
the monster present. (Honda just told 
them to run.) Even the film’s profes- 
sional actors had trouble performing 
opposite the imaginary beast. When 
Honda told them to act frightened, 
they often simply laughed. Unable to 
imagine a creature that was (according 
to Honda) taller than the Marunouchi 
Building, then Tokyo’s highest struc- 
ture, they looked at clouds instead. 
This became a problem when the 
clouds moved. 

Even scenes that didn’t involve 
special effects proved difficult for the 
romantic leads. While Shimura was 
a veteran who had recently starred 
in Kurosawa’s classic Seven Samurai, 
novice twenty-somethings Momoko 
Kochi, who played Emiko, and Akira 
Takarada, who played the salvage ship 
captain, needed considerable coach- 
ing from the seasoned Honda. “At 
the time, there were things I had no 
idea about, like how the scene would 
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THE PALEONTOLOGIST 

Kyohei Yamane (Takashi Shimura) 
with his daughter, Emiko 
(Momoko Kochi) in a scene from 
Godzilla (top). Though Kochi 
was a relatively inexperienced 
ingenue, Shimura was a veteran 
who had just starred in Akira 
Kurosawa’s 1954 classic, 

Seven Samurai (just above). 
Opposite: Kochi and the equally 
inexperienced Akira Takarada, 
who played her onscreen love 
interest, Hideto Ogata. 











HARUO NAKAJIMA (LEFT) AND 
Katsumi Tezuka, the two actors 
who played Godzilla in the 
punishing monster costume, took 
a tea break. The film mixed shots 
of puppet models with footage 

of actors in the suit, known as 
“suitmation” (opposite). 





turn out after it was composited with 
the effects shots,” said Takarada. “We 
were like schoolchildren, asking ques- 
tions about everything, “Teacher, what 
should we do here? How do we do this” 
Because he was such a decent man, he 
would try to answer each question as 
best he could. His patience made such 
a strong impression.” 

When shooting wrapped on the 
Odo Island scenes, Honda and his 
crew began filming the film’s under- 
water Oxygen Destroyer sequences in 
Gokasho Bay in Mie Prefecture. Again, 
the heat was oppressive, and a frighten- 
ing accident rattled the set. The assis- 
tant cinematographer nearly died after 
someone forgot to turn on his air pump 
during underwater filming. Though he 
tugged on his lifeline as a signal to the 
crew on deck, no one noticed—until 
they found him floating, unconscious, 
on the surface of the water. “It was 
almost a tragedy,’ Honda said. 

Back in Toho’s Tokyo studio, the 
movie’s interiors were comparatively 
easy to film—the cast and crew weren't 
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subject to oppressive heat or in danger 
of drowning, after all—but the director 
and his crew were forced to use 1930s- 
era cameras and outdated nitrate film 
stock. Cinematographer Masao Tamai 
turned this to his advantage, giving the 
film a sinister, noirish feel and helping 
to disguise some of its clumsier special 
effects. The film’s darkness was also 
reflected in the work of production 
designer Satoru Chuko, whose propen- 
sity for used-looking sets had resulted 
in his being called “the great dirtier.” 
Tsuburaya, not Honda, directed the 
special effects sequences, though the 
two men stayed in constant contact to 
ensure continuity. “For a director, the 
number one concern is vision; captur- 
ing a desired atmosphere and relating 
it visually is a necessity, so Tsuburaya’s 
plans were always known to me,” Honda 
said. “When my own work wrapped 
early, I would go down to check on his 
set, or I might say to him, “We shot this 
scene from the script today, and he 
would say, ‘Well, what about that scene’s 
transition over to the effects? In this 
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way our two staffs kept in close contact 
with each other.” 

Since time and money were scarce, 
Tsuburaya could not create the mon- 
ster using the stop-motion animation 
that had found its apogee in King Kong 
(and that special effects pioneer Ray 
Harryhausen had continued in The 
Beast from 20,000 Fathoms). Instead, 
he used a man in a suit—a process that 
was derisively dubbed “suitmation.” 
The suit’s designer, Akira Watanabe, 
was inspired by the Rhedosaurus, 
The Beast from 20,000 Fathoms’ fic- 
tional dinosaur, and by illustrations 
of a Tyrannosaurus rex he had seen in 
LIFE magazine. 

Though two stunt actors, Katsumi 
Tezuka and Haruo Nakajima, were 
hired to perform as Godzilla, most 
of the work was eventually done by 
Nakajima, who had recently appeared 
in a bit part in Seven Samurai. Because 
a monster like Godzilla had never 
been seen in a Japanese movie before, 
Nakajima had no idea how to play the 
creature. Honda told him, “Just do it 
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“MONSTERS ARE BORN TOO TALL, 


too strong, too heavy—that is 
idat=Vim teste c-eh ammet-llemellazvouke)s 
Honda. In his hands, 1954’s 
Godzilla did become a sort of 
tragedy—at the very least, a far 
more serious and affecting film 
than it’s often given credit for. 
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well,” while Tsuburaya was hardly 
more helpful: “Well, I really don’t know 
either,” he said. Eventually, Tsuburaya 
advised Nakajima “to make it look like 
there was a machine inside,” the actor 
explained. “Meaning, they didn’t want 
to make it look like there was a person 
inside the suit.” 

Though Nakajima had studied the 
movements of lions and bears to help 
inspire his performance, the first ver- 
sion of the suit was so heavy that the 
actor could hardly move. Even a later, 
lighter iteration proved so unwieldy 
that Nakajima could only wear it for a 
few minutes at a time. Suffering from 
sores and burns, he perspired so much 
that the crew had to pour his sweat 
from the costume between takes. But 
the perfectionistic Tsuburaya ignored 
the actor’s discomfort. “Raise your 
arms!” he demanded. “Turn your head 
around! Don’t show the bottom of your 
feet when you walk!” 

Despite the discomfort, Nakajima 
retained a characteristically Japanese 
stiff upper lip. “You’re not supposed to 
complain,” he said. “Especially in Japan, 
actors who complain too much are not 
highly thought of. I felt that way from 
the very beginning; that’s why I never 
complained, especially during the dan- 
gerous scenes.” 

As the suit was being developed, 
Tsuburaya was building a 1:25 scale 
model of Tokyo for the monster to 
destroy. Though small sets had been 
seen in cinema before, they had never 
been used to simulate the destruction 
of an entire city. On September 5, the 
special effects filming began with the 
scene of the monster destroying the 
city’s National Diet Building. The first 
take featured Tezuka, not Nakajima, in 
the Godzilla suit—and proved to be a 
disaster. 
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“All right,” Tsuburaya told Tezuka, 
“all you have to do is just walk in a 
straight line. Remember that we built 
a channel behind the platform in the 
middle, so just walk from the back of 
the platform right straight through the 
building. Don’t stop unless I tell you 
to. Any questions? No. Good. All right, 
places everybody!” 

With the camera running faster than 
normal to create a slow-motion effect, 
Tezuka followed Tsuburaya’s instruc- 
tions—until he tripped and fell, damag- 
ing the miniatures. After Tsuburaya and 
his team worked through the night to 
repair the set, Nakajima was brought in 
to finish the job. The second take went 
better than the first, but Tsuburaya 
remained unsatisfied: He thought the 
costume looked artificial. 

Since there wasn’t enough time or 
money to rebuild the set again, the flaws 
would have to be disguised with careful 
editing, which Tsuburaya supervised 
himself, intercutting the suitmation 
footage with puppet versions of the 
monster. “This way of ‘putting the right 
monster in the right scene’ brought the 
image to life and created an unprece- 
dented sort of realism that made view- 
ers almost think they were viewing a 
living creature onscreen,” said critic 
Ryusuke Hikawa. 

Godzilla’s principal photography 
finally ended after a grueling 122 days. 
Once editing was completed, it was time 
to screen the film for the anxious Toho 
brass. “We couldn’t reassure them,” said 
Honda’s chief assistant director, Koji 
Kajita. “There was still no soundtrack 
and without it the film looked stupid.” 
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GODZILLA IS EVENTUALLY 


vanquished with the help of the 
Oxygen Destroyer, the brainchild 
of Dr. Daisuke Serizawa (Akihito 
Hirata, right). Here, Serizawa 
demonstrates the destroyer’s 
deadly effect on fish for Emiko. 
Tom Colare Me elmelllase 






































GODZILLA LAYS WASTE TO 
Tokyo’s infrastructure (opposite). 
At top: Takarada, Kochi, and Hirata 
contemplate using the Oxygen 
Destroyer. Pictured just above 

in 1995, Akira Ifukube was the 
composer of the film’s minimalist, 
haunting score—and the creator 
of the monster’s iconic roar. 


It seemed that the film was doomed— _ 


until Akira Ifukube stepped in. 
Born in Kushiro, Hokkaido, Japan, 
in May 1914, Ifukube was a concert com- 


poser who made money writing film 


scores—sometimes as many as 10 a year. 
“Japanese musicians were thought to be 
‘less than aman, much less composers, 
who were considered slightly insane to 
ordinary Japanese folk,” Ifukube said. 
Even Ifukube’s colleagues thought he 
was crazy to take on Godzilla. “Some 
friends in the industry warned me 
against it,” he said. “Just as it was 
deemed career suicide for an actress to 
star in aghost film, people said working 
onamonster film would end my career 
and advised me to back out. But I felt it 
was a serious film. I refused to listen 
and proceeded to work on it.” 

Like Honda, Ifukube had a pro- 
foundly personal connection to the 
film’s underlying message, calling 
himself a hibakusha (radiation vic- 
tim) after suffering radiation poison- 
ing during World War II. “Mr. Ifukube 
and I...shared very similar ideas 


about nuclear weapons,” Honda said.) | 








“A monster representing nuclear war 
is not an abstraction but sheer fear, 
it’s global,” the composer explained. 
“T couldn’t sit still when I heard that 
in this movie the main character was 
a reptile that would be rampaging 
through the city!” 

The fact that budget constraints 
meant that Ifukube could only work 
with a small orchestra proved a bless- 
ing—the minimalist score that resulted 
suited the film’s somber tone. The 
Godzilla soundtrack is now widely 
considered one of the greatest ever. 
“It made me think that we might have 
a successful picture after all,” Honda 
said. “Mr. Ifukube’s style was very 
classical... but it was also very bold 
and direct. That’s why we picked him.” 

Ifukube was also responsible for 
Godzilla’s distinctive roar. After reject- 
ing a series of recorded animal sounds, 
the composer decided to use a double 
bass, a string instrument, to create the 
effect. He used a leather glove coated 
in pine tar resin to create friction. The 
result? The sound of monstrous mass 
destruction. 
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GODZILLA DESTROYS TOKYO’S 
National Diet Building. From 
the beginning, Honda focused 
on making the film seem as 
realistic as possible. “Read the 
script,” the director told his 
future collaborators. “If you are 
not convinced, please let me 
know immediately and leave the 
project... If our hearts were not 
in it 100 percent, it would not 
have worked.” 
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On October 25, 1954, a traditional 
Shinto well-wishing ceremony was 
held to help ensure Godzilla’s suc- 
cess. “You could hear a voice reciting 
Shinto prayers from the Toho Studio 
courtyard,” reported the Tokyo Times. 
“But what will the results be after the 
release?” Since the film was the most 
expensive made in Japan up to that 
time, a lot was riding on the answer. In 
fact, producer Tanaka was so worried 
about Godzilla’s fate that he rode the 
train to the Nichigeki theater, where 
the movie was premiering in Tokyo’s 
Ginza district, to see if people had 
shown up. He needn’t have worried: 
When he arrived, he saw a line stretch- 
ing around the block. 

Stunt man Haruo Nakajima was in 
the audience that day. “At the open- 
ing, I sat with my back to the screen 
and watched the look of amazement 
on the faces of the audience,” he later 
said. “What I saw was fascinating. The 
children in the audience were jabber- 
ing during an early scene when the 
scientist ...is talking; but then, sud- 
denly, there is the thunderous sound 
that marks Godzilla’s arrival, and I saw 
the children’s eyes light up, every one of 
them. It was so marvelous for me to see 
that reaction that I broke out in tears.” 

Sixty-five years later (after innumer- 
able sequels, bowdlerizations, a glut of 
movie monsters, and increasingly 
sophisticated special effects), it can be 
difficult to understand why Godzilla 
had such a powerful effect on its first 
audiences. “Japan was less than 10 years 
away from two atomic bombings, with 
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TAKARADA, SHIMURA, AND HIRATA 
prepare to deploy the Oxygen 
Destroyer (opposite). Above: You 
guessed it... Godzilla. “Most of 
the visual images | got were from 
my war experiences,” Honda 
said. “After the war, all of Japan, 
as well as Tokyo, was left in ashes. 
The atomic bomb had emerged 
and completely destroyed 
Hiroshima.” Honda had seen 

the radioactive ruins firsthand 
when a Tokyo-bound train he was 
traveling on briefly stopped at 
the station not far from the center 
of the obliterated city. 


almost 90 of its major cities having 


been reduced to rubble by conven- 


tional American bombing,” William 
Tsutsui, author of Godzilla on My Mina: 


Fifty Years of the King of Monsters, tells 


LIFE. “Now imagine the Japanese audi- 
ence seeing a giant monster come out 
of the ocean because of nuclear blasts 
and destroy civilization all over again. 
For today’s viewers, it’s hard to imagine 
seeing the film and leaving in tears not 
of laughter but of profound trauma and 
sadness, but I’ve talked to people who 
saw it then, and it was a gut-wrenching 
experience. And yet it was also cathar- 
tic in many ways. It captured in a very 
accessible, visceral way something that 
no charts or graphs or statistics could 
ever show.” 

Despite its reputation among 
Americans as a hokey monster movie, 
the original Godzilla is often emotion- 
ally painful to watch—particularly 
when it comes to its emphasis on the 
suffering of civilians. One particularly 
harrowing episode shows a home- 
less mother trying to shelter her chil- 
dren from the monster. Knowing that 





they’re going to die, she tells them that 
they are about to meet their father, who 
is likely a casualty of war, in heaven. 
Contemporary audiences wouldn’t 
have missed the parallel between these 
excruciating scenes and the fact that 
more Japanese civilians than service- 
men were killed during World War II. 
At the same time, Godzilla, the 
source of the destruction, is strangely 
sympathetic. “Audiences felt sad for 
the monster, they identified with the 
monster, because Godzilla didn’t ask to 
be reawakened,” says Tsutsui. “Alien is 
one of the greatest monster movies ever 
made, but you’re never going to have a 
human connection to that monster— 
the filmmakers didn’t want you to. In 
that sense, Godzilla reminds me of 
Frankenstein more than The Beast from 
20,000 Fathoms: You feel that Godzilla is 
as much a victim as humanity is.” 
Some critics, though, did not share 
this enthusiasm. “Many of them found 
the film to be overly grim, strange, and 
a blatant attempt to demonstrate that 
the state of Japan’s special effects were 
on an equal level with Hollywood’s,” 
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A POSTER FOR GODZILLA 
(opposite). Above: the film’s 
producer Tomoyuki Tanaka. 
“America’s destruction of Japan’s 
civilian population by the fire 
raids and the two atomic attacks 
still resonated with the Japanese,” 
author Peter H. Brothers tells 
LIFE. “The war was less than 

10 years old when the film 
premiered, and many were well 
aware of the film’s metaphorical 
intent. As a result, the film had a 
cathartic effect.” 
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Peter H. Brothers, author of Atomic 
Dreams and the Nuclear Nightmare, 
tells LIFE. One reviewer said that the 
film’s “only purpose is to shock us with 
weird things... it’s just a stupid trick 
for little kids.” 

Nevertheless the film raked in 152 
million yen (about $1,458,000 in today’s 
American dollars). Though Honda was 
cheered by Godzilla’s success, he was 
irritated by the negative reviews and 
eventually questioned what the film 
did for his career. “Whether for good 
or bad, Godzilla decided the course of 
my life,” he said. 

After the Lucky Dragon incident 
sparked international outrage, the 
United States was forced to reveal pre- 
viously hidden information about its 
nuclear tests in the Pacific. “The story 
of the Lucky Dragon blew the lid off 
secrecy because the Atomic Energy 
Commission could not keep it a secret,” 
physicist Ralph Lapp told the Atomic 
Heritage Foundation in 2002. “This 
story had to be told... because radio- 
activity persisted.” 

Much of the contamination from 





the Castle Bravo blast had been caused, 
as it turned out, by unfavorable wind 
patterns that had been ignored by U.S. 
officials, thereby exposing innocent 
islanders and fishermen to radiation. 
Around the time of Godzilla’s release, 
the Daigo Fukuryu Marw’s chief radio- 
man, Aikichi Kuboyama, died from a 
combination of liver cirrhosis and the 
hepatitis C that he (and other mem- 
bers of the crew) had contracted while 
being treated for acute radiation syn- 
drome. Though the exact cause of his 
death remains unclear, he is now con- 
sidered the first victim of the hydro- 
gen bomb. “Please make certain I 
am the last,” he said before he died. 
Though other crew members sur- 
vived, they suffered lifelong effects of 
radiation exposure. In 1958 the United 
States finally ended its nuclear tests in 
the Pacific. 

And while Godzilla had perished 
in Tokyo Bay, money proved more 
powerful than the Oxygen Destroyer. 
The monster was soon resurrected for 
a sequel, the first of many so-called 
G-films to come. @ 
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(1991) reflected tension 
between Japan and the United 
States, and its perceived anti- 
American message (including 
: ¢ i a time-traveling Godzilla that 
So ee _ destroys American soldiers 
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S THE MISSILES AND ROCKETS STREAM 
through the upper atmosphere, man 


hopes to ultimately reach other planets, 


seeking to find the answers to worlds 


outside his own,’ the breathless narrator 


says at the beginning of the English-dubbed version of 
Godzilla Raids Again, the 1955 sequel to Honda’s origi- 
nal film. “But as he attempts to unlock the mystery of 


the universe in which he dwells, are there not darker 


and more sinister secrets on this planet, 
Earth, still unanswered, still baffling 
and defying man?” 

The film’s answer is a resound- 
ing yes. Its action begins when a pilot 
crash-lands on an isolated island, 
where he’s eventually rescued by a fel- 
low aviator. Before they escape, they 
witness two giant monsters, Godzilla 
and Anguirus (a sort of mutant tur- 
tle), fight before falling into the sea. 
The film suggests that this is a second 
Godzilla that has emerged from fur- 
ther nuclear tests in the Pacific, but 
the new monster (inexplicably called 
Gigantis in the film’s American release) 
shares its predecessor’s predilection for 
destruction—except that it wipes out 
Osaka instead of Tokyo. 

Markedly inferior to the original 
film, Godzilla Raids Again suffered 
without the influence of Honda, who 
had returned to the female-centric 
dramas that had defined his initial 
career. “They had to start filming right 
away,” the director said. “Since I was 
already working on something else and 
the company had not yet determined 
that I was a monster-movie guy, they 
decided it did not matter who worked 
on it.” But without Honda’s sensitive 
touch, the sequel lacked the original’s 
underlying seriousness and the “invis- 
ible fear” that the director had so inef- 
fably evoked. 

Surprisingly, Godzilla Raids Again 
received better reviews than its 
eroundbreaking predecessor. “Back 
then, the media thought that it was 
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stupid for a director to put his ideas 
or themes into a movie,” Honda said. 
“They may have treated auteur types 
[like Akira Kurosawa] differently, but 
for something like a science fiction 
movie, putting thoughts or ideas into 
your movie was considered plain stu- 
pid. That’s why I think that the first 
Godzilla was only considered a ‘weird’ 
movie. That’s probably why they liked 
the second movie much better.” 
Godzilla Raids Again was the sec- 
ond film in what would be called the 
“Showa” Series, named after Emperor 
Hirohito’s reign. It is the first of four 
Godzilla series to date, the others 
being the Heisei, the Millennium, and 
the Current. “Each series is charac- 
terized by a restart of film production 
after a gap and a change in tone of the 
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GODZILLA RAIDS AGAIN WAS 

1955’s disappointing sequel to 

the original film. This page: The 

film (and Godzilla itself) was 

renamed Gigantis, the Fire Monsteg 7 7 > 


for its 1959 American release— 
the monster hadn’t yet become 
a brand. Legend has it that the 
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creature’s original name (Gojira in 

Japanese) is a combination of the | - 
Japanese words for gorilla (gorira) — "~~ 

and whale (kujira). "a 
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GODZILLA, KING OF THE MONSTERS! 
was a bowdlerized 1956 American 
version of the Japanese Godzilla 
that replaced some of the original 
movie’s scenes with footage of 
Raymond Burr (above) and other 
actors. Its success in the States 
(and later in Japan) led to its 
being released worldwide—as 
evidenced by the Italian poster 

at left. 


movies,” J.D. Lees, editor of G-Fan.com, 
a website devoted to Godzilla and other 
movie monsters, tells LIFE. “The first 
two series are named after—and corre- 
spond roughly with—the reigns of the 
last two Japanese emperors.” 

A year after Godzilla Raids Again 
was released in Japan, the monster 
made his debut in the States in a ver- 
sion of the original Godzilla—thanks to 
an enterprising Los Angeles film dis- 
tributor named Edmund Goldman. 
There are several versions of how 
Goldman discovered the Japanese 
film, the most colorful of which is 
related by Todd Tranner, a former 
colleague of Goldman’s. “During the 
war when Ed was the Far East emis- 
sary for Columbia Pictures he was put 
into a Phillippines detention camp 
by the Japanese,” Tranner wrote on 
worldcinemaparadise.com. “He struck 
up a friendship with one of the guards 
and after the war that guard became an 
executive at Toho. As a token of their 





friendship, the former guard alerted 
Ed to the wonder that was [Godzilla].” 
After seeing the film, Goldman offered 
Toho $25,000 for the right to distribute 
it Stateside—“a very low figure, even at 
that time,’ Goldman said. 

Eventually Goldman sold the 
American rights to Joseph E. Levine, 
who was concerned that American 
audiences weren't ready for Godzilla’s 
antinuclear message—not to mention 
its foreign subplot about an arranged 
marriage. Then there was the ques- 
tion of the original film’s pacing. “The 
Americans who edited the Godzilla 
films of the 60s and ’70s had to edit 
the Japanese movies because their pac- 
ing was so inappropriate for American 
audiences,” says author William 
Tsutsui. “There were so many com- 
mittee meetings! A committee has to 
get together just to name the monster, 
and eight-year-olds in Peoria wouldn't 
put up with that.” 

Calling the film Godzilla, King of 
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the Monsters!, Levine hired B-list actor 
Raymond Burr to film new scenes as 
reporter Steve Martin—a character 
who doesn’t exist in the original film. 
His contract said he would work one 
day but he worked three, during which 
he performed with extras facing away 
from the camera so that the scenes 
could be spliced into the Japanese film. 
Nearly 40 minutes of the original was 
replaced by the new footage. (“Imagine 
that happening now,’ says Tsutsui: “Oh, 
here’s a blockbuster film from China 
that we have subtitled in English for 
you, and added an actor you’ve never 
heard of before’) In the end, Godzilla, 
King of the Monsters! replaced Honda’s 
dark vision with characteristically 
American optimism. (“The menace was 
gone, SO was a great man,’ Burr says at 
the end. “But the whole world could 
wake up and live again.”) 
Nevertheless, Tsutsui remains a 
fan of the American edit. “I under- 
stand the quandary that the distrib- 
utors felt after they saw that original 
movie,” he says, “and Godzilla, King of 
the Monsters! is a pretty good middle 
eround. I am impressed every time I 
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watch it at how well they made some- 
thing that seemed completely new out 
of the Japanese film.” 

Critics didn’t agree. Released in 
1956, Godzilla, King of the Monsters! was 
called “an incredibly awful film” by the 
New York Times’ Bosley Crowther. “The 
whole thing is in the category of cheap 
cinematic horror-stuff, and it is too 
bad that a respectable theater has to 
lure children and gullible grown-ups 
with such fare.” 

Despite the critical opprobrium, 
the movie was a huge hit. “When a film 
achieves a certain success, it becomes a 
sociological event, and the question of 
its quality becomes secondary,’ accord- 
ing to the French director Francois 
Truffaut. Godzilla even made Japan 
itself seem, well, a little less foreign. 
“Our monster movies opened the gate 
for Japanese movies to be exported to 
the world,” said Godzilla special effects 
master Eiji Tsuburaya. 

The success of The Beast from 20,000 
Fathoms and the new Godzilla led toa 
glut of 1950s atomic-monster mov- 
ies—including the giant-ant hit Them! 
(1954) and The Incredible Shrinking 
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THE COMMERCIAL SUCCESS OF 
Godzilla led to a spate of films 
about creatures that mutate 

after being exposed to radiation. 
At top: The Incredible Shrinking 
Man, an effective adaptation 

of Richard Matheson’s novel. 
Above and opposite: Them!, a film 
about giant marauding ants that 
became a hit in America in 1954. 



























MOTHRA, IN 1961, WAS TOHO’S 
first film to feature a female 
monster—a mutant mother 
moth, to be exact. In Honda’s 
hands, the film became far more 
thanits seeminglyludicrous _ 
premise might suggest: “a pop — 
:  artmarvel of supreme wonder — 
and strangeness,” according ¥ 
to the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, which featured the work 
ina 2018 retrospective entitled 
“Ghosts and Monsters: Postwar 
Japanese Horror.” 
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Man (1957). While these films osten- 
sibly reflected growing anxiety about 
nuclear power, their appeal wasn’t quite 
that simple. “Radiation fascinated peo- 
ple—sometimes in an almost utopian 
way,’ says Tsutsui. “It held this magi- 
cal power to do good. In many ways, 
Americans saw themselves as the mas- 
ters of the atom, while the Japanese saw 
themselves as its victims.” 

In 1957, the Americanized Godzilla 
premiered in Japan, where it proved 
nearly as popular as the original. Why? 
“It was a different audience, and it was 
possible that they wanted to see a more 
optimistic film,” Tsutsui says. “At the 
time, nothing was more flattering for 
Japan than to be praised by the United 
States. The fact that Godzilla was popu- 
lar in America with Hollywood talent 
spliced into it and was even reviewed 
in the New York Times—even if not pos- 
itively—gave it a certain legitimacy.” 

Given the massive success of the first 
two Godzilla films, why did Toho wait 
eight years to make the franchise’s third 
installment, King Kong vs. Godzilla? “It’s 
easy to look back on Godzilla’s success- 
ful run as a cinematic icon and won- 
der why Toho left such a gap,” Lees 
tells LIFE, “but at the time there was 
no precedent for basing a film series 
on a gigantic, nonhumanoid monster. 
It’s likely that Toho did not realize the 
potential of their creation, or foresee 
the lasting grip he would have on the 
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moviegoing public. As far as Toho was 
concerned, following a film that fea- 
tured a battle between two monsters 
with another ‘Godzilla vs. Somebody’ 
would not have advanced or broadened 
the overall franchise.” 

Instead, the studio focused on the 
science fiction—fantasy genre in gen- 
eral with such films as Rodan (1956), 
about a flying monster; The Mysterians 
(1957), about a space invasion; and 
Mothra (1964), about a mutant killer 
moth. (Honda helmed all three.) “These 
were accompanied by other sci-fi and 
horror features that were, for the most 
part, pretty original in the concepts 
they developed,” says Lees. 

Godzilla’s return began when Willis 
O’Brien, the special-effects direc- 
tor of the original King Kong, decided 
to resurrect the giant gorilla by pit- 
ting him against Universal’s iconic 
Frankenstein monster. After the proj- 
ect fell through in the United States, 
British producer John Beck brought 
the idea to Toho, which was looking 
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for a film to celebrate its 30th anniver- 
sary. Why not pit the giant ape against 
Godzilla instead of Frankenstein? 
they wondered. Thus King Kong vs. 
Godzilla—the so-called Battle of the 
Century—was born. 

Once again, Honda was hired to 
direct. Typically, he brought a sophis- 
ticated subtext to the film by satirizing 
the growing popularity of television in 
Japan. “People were making a big deal 
about ratings, but my own view of TV 
shows was that they did not take the 
viewer seriously, that they took the 
audience for granted,” Honda said. 
“So I decided to show that through 
my movie.” At the time, TV ratings 
wars in Japan were fueled by increas- 
ingly shocking stunts—most notably 
the April 1962 broadcast of a wrestling 
match during which one opponent bit 
another’s forehead, opening a bloody 
gash. (Two viewers were so shocked by 
the broadcast that they died.) 

Inspired by the debacle, 1962’s King 
Kong vs. Godzilla shows the monsters 


DIRECTOR ISHIRO HONDA’S 1957 
film The Mysterians (above) was 
Toho’s attempt to cash in on the 
contemporary obsession with 
UFOs. It was also the first Honda 
film made with the studio’s newly 
introduced Tohoscope, which 
brought the director’s vision to 
life in anamorphic wide screen. 
Opposite: The previous year, the 
director’s Rodan focused ona 
flying monster that was based ona 
dinosaur known as Archaeopteryx, 
often considered the first bird. 
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DESPITE THE SUCCESS OF THE 
first two Godzillas, Honda did 
not return to the franchise until 
1962’s King Kong vs. Godzilla, 
which turned the monster 
matchup into a goofy comedy. 
The relatively convincing 
animated ape of the original 
King Kong was replaced by 
what looked like amanina 
cheap Halloween costume. 
Nevertheless, the film became the 
most successful in the Godzilla 
franchise at that time. 
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engaging in a mostly harmless wres- 
tling match that ends with no clear 
winner. “The first two Godzilla films— 
dark and cloistered—were made dur- 
ing Japan’s agonizing struggle to 
overcome the depths of wartime defeat 
and rebuild a shattered country,’ says 
Lees. “The third, King Kong vs. Godzilla, 
was colorful and lighthearted and was 
not intended to be taken entirely seri- 
ously, though the American distribu- 
tor apparently didn’t realize that when 
the dubbing and additional scenes 
were added.” 

King Kong vs. Godzilla was the most 
financially successful of all Japanese 
G-movies to that point. “Kong was very 
expensive to license, but Toho owned 
the rights to Godzilla, so he became the 
anchor for the subsequent series—and 
eventually the worldwide face of Toho,” 
says Lees. “Its success likely also made 
clear to Toho that monster-versus- 
monster was a winning formula.” It 
would be nearly 60 years before the 
monsters would face off again. 





Sure enough, Toho wasted lit- 
tle time producing 1964's Mothra vs. 
Godzilla. With Honda once again at the 
helm, the film was partly a satire of the 
erowing commercialism reflected by 
the preponderance of corporate salary- 
men in postwar Japan. In the film, vil- 
lagers discover a massive egg washed 
ashore after a typhoon. An entrepre- 
neur from a company called Happy 
Enterprises buys it and turns it into a 
tourist attraction. The mutant moths 
that eventually hatch are the spawn of 
Mothra, who ends up battling Godzilla. 
Ultimately, the film is both a deliriously 
cheesy monster movie and a critique 
of Japan’s increasingly consumerist 
culture. “What I really love about the 
Godzilla movies is the way in which 
they reflect the themes of the day and 
what was on people’s minds,” Tsutsui 
says. “For me as a historian, one of the 
real joys of the series is its snapshots of 
lives in postwar Japan and what issues 
obsessed people in some cases and 
caused anxieties in others.” 
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GODZILLA AND KING KONG FACE 
off for the first time in 1962’s 

King Kong vs. Godzilla. The film has 
often been taken as an allegory 

of contemporary U.S.-Japanese 
relations. “King Kong was a 
symbol of America and Godzilla 
was a symbol of Japan,” according 
to one of the film’s special- 
effects assistants. “The fighting 
between the two monsters was 
to represent conflict between the 
two countries.” 





Increasingly, the disasters of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were fading 
from the headlines and becoming his- 
tory, and the 1963 signing of the Limited 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty reduced the 
worldwide threat of nuclear war. As a 
result, the Showa films largely aban- 
doned the antinuclear message that had 
driven many of the earlier Godzillas. 
Most of them are “bright and expan- 
sive,” Lees adds, “and often emphasize 
the technological advances of Japan’s 
economic revival.” 

Still, another threat to civiliza- 
tion was reflected in 1971’s Godzilla 
vs. Hedorah, which was inspired by 
the pollution that was making people 
sick in industrial areas of Japan—the 
flip side of the country’s boom. The 
film suffered from the low budgets 
that stemmed from diminishing ticket 
sales. “The massive popularity of televi- 
sion in Japan took a tremendous toll on 
movie attendance, which resulted ina 
downward spiral in film budgets,” says 
Lees. As aresult, Hedorah (also known 
as Godzilla vs. the Smog Monster) is “the 
greatest missed opportunity and the 
most controversial film in the whole 
series,” says author Peter H. Brothers. 

In an attempt to jump-start the 
waning franchise, Toho targeted a 
new audience. “A decision was made 
to make the films more accessible to 
children by incorporating silly mon- 
ster fights and cardboard characters,” 
says Brothers. Consequently, Godzilla 
became friendly, clownish—even an 
unlikely superhero. (In 1967’s Son of 
Godzilla, he also fathered a son named 
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Minilla, a creature much reviled by 
the franchise’s fans.) “When I make 
a monster movie, I never think that 
it will be for children,” Honda said. 
“As a director, ’m a man who wants 
to imagine and express a story. But 
when it’s distributed to the theaters 
it’s always the children who are most 
interested ... particularly those in the 
primary schools.” 

The characteristic lighthearted- 
ness of the later Showa Series was con- 
spicuously absent from its final movie, 
1975's Terror of Mechagodzilla. “Moody 
and deliberate, Terror of Mechagodzilla 
doesn’t resemble the childish and 
action-packed Godzillas that imme- 
diately preceded it,’ wrote Steve Ryfle 
and Ed Godziszewski in their definitive 
Ishiro Honda biography. “The cheaper 
production values, muted color palette, 
day-for-night scenes, and generally 
drab visuals lend a depressing vibe.” 
Perhaps because its pessimism failed 
to appeal to children, Terror proved to 
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be the least successful G-film to date— 
and the sixty-something Honda’s last 
feature as a director. The monster- 
movie craze that Honda had helped 
create was over—for the time being, 
at least—but Honda went on to help 
Kurosawa with his last five films and 
sometimes directed for television. 

Following the disappointment of 
Terror of Mechagodzilla, Toho put its 
Godzilla movies on hold indefinitely, 
though a cartoon version of the crea- 
ture appeared on American television 
in 1978. “Up from the depths, 30 stories 
high, breathing fire, his head in the 
clouds. Godzilla, Godzilla, Godzilla... 
and Godzooky!” the announcer crowed 
at the beginning of NBC’s The Godzilla 
Power Hour. (Godzooky was a goofy, 
diminutive version of Godzilla that 
was an attempt to appeal to young audi- 
ences but was reviled by adult fans.) A 
moderate hit, the series appeared under 
various names until 1981. 

Had Godzilla finally died? Of 
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A JAPANESE FAMILY WATCHES 
television in December 1971 
(above). The growing popularity 
of the new medium deeply 
influenced Japanese cinema in 
general and the Godzilla franchise 
in particular. For one thing, 
diminishing movie audiences led 
to lower budgets and therefore 
cheaper special effects. Godzilla’s 
creators increasingly felt the need 
to attract children, which led to 
such puerile characters as Minilla 
(opposite, bottom right) in 1967’s 
Son of Godzilla. 





ANOTHER HONDA FILM, 
Invasion of Astro-Monster 
(1965), follows aliens from 
Planet X as they enlist Godzilla 
and Rodan to fight off three- 
headed King Ghidorah. The 
Godzilla suit was redesigned 
for this film, though it was 
“the weakest of all Godzillas 
up to this point,” according to 
Steve Ryfle in Japan’s Favorite 
Monster: The Unauthorized 
Biography of “The Big G.” 
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course not. In fact, he was resurrected 
after a devastating nuclear accident 
occurred in the United States. 


n March of 1979, a malfunction 
caused a partial meltdown in the 
unit 2 reactor of the Three Mile 
Island nuclear power plant, south 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, leading to 
widespread panic in the United States— 
and inspiring producer Tomoyuki 
Tanaka to reboot the Godzilla series in 
Japan. Ignoring the events of the Showa 
films, The Return of Godzilla became 
something of a sequel to the original 
film. “Tanaka was conscience-stricken 
about having let the series degenerate 
into low-budget silliness in the 1970s,” 
Brothers says. “So Return was a bit of 
an apology and an attempt to rectify 
Godzilla’s reputation.” 

Of course, times had changed since 
Godzilla first terrorized Tokyo, and 
the monster had to change too. Since 
skyscrapers had grown considerably 
taller than they had been in the mid 
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1950s, Godzilla’s apparent height was 
increased from 164 feet to 260 feet. 

Technology had changed, too: A 
man in a suit wouldn’t wow audi- 
ences in an era defined by sophisti- 
cated special effects. As a result, Toho 
created an 18-foot hydraulic Godzilla 
for close-ups of the monster’s head, 
while relying on the usual suitmation 
for the full-body shots. But the stiff 
movements of the hydraulic head 
didn’t match up with the scenes of the 
man in the Godzilla suit. “It was a def- 
inite improvement over the virtually 
immobile Kong ‘robot’ used in 1976’s 
King Kong, but both of the mechani- 
cal monsters were more valuable in 
the publicity department than in the 
special-effects department,” Lees says. 
(The head is still operational and occa- 
sionally makes personal appearances, 
according to Brothers.) 

Released in Japan in 1984, The 
Return of Godzilla depicts the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. threatening to 
kill Godzilla by detonating nuclear 


MANY OF THE FILMS IN THE 
Godzilla franchise channeled 
the mood of the times. Above: 
Godzilla vs. Hedorah (1971) 
reflects widespread outrage over 
Japan’s air pollution problem. 
Opposite: The same year as 

the film’s release, a public 
demonstration was held against 
the Sumitomo Corporation, a 
company whose many business 
arms include the manufacture of 
metal products. 











THE COOLING TOWERS AND 
reactor at the Three Mile Island 
nuclear power plant, the site of a 
partial meltdown that occurred in 
1979—the inspiration for The Return 
of Godzilla, the first film in the 
franchise’s Heisei Series. “Godzilla 
isa warning,” says one of the 

film’s characters. “A warning to 
every one of us. When mankind falls 
into conflict with nature, monsters 
are born.” 
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warheads—a reflection of the cold war 
tensions that had revived worldwide 
apocalyptic fears. “Everyone in Japan 
knew how scary nuclear weapons were 
when the original movie was made, but 
it wasn’t like that by the 1980s,” said 
Teruyoshi Nakano, the film’s special- 
effects coordinator. “We decided to 
remind all those people out there who 
had forgotten.” 

Not surprisingly, the film was 
reshot and reedited for a U.S. release 
(once again featuring Raymond Burr, 
along with product placements for 
Dr Pepper) and renamed Godzilla 1985. 
“Their original intention was to turn 
the film into a comedy, but Burr report- 
edly refused to participate under those 
circumstances,” says Lees. “They tried 
to speed up the pace of the film, tilt it 
politically to be more anti-Soviet, and 
benefit from the novelty of having 
Burr back to play the same character 
three decades after Godzilla, King of 
the Monsters!” 

On January 7, 1989, Japan’s Showa 
era ended when Emperor Hirohito 
died after a battle with intestinal can- 
cer. According to Japanese custom, 
the ascendancy of the new emperor, 
Hirohito’s son Prince Akihito, marked 
the beginning of a new period: the 
Heisei (loosely translated as “peace 
everywhere”), which gave its name to 
the second series of Godzilla films. 

Though The Return of Godzilla 
was technically released during the 
Showa period, it is considered part of 





the seven-film Heisei Series, since it is 
a direct precursor to 1989’s Godzilla vs. 
Biollante, the first G-film made under 
the new emperor. Also known as the 
“vs.” series (all but one of its films pits 
Godzilla against a rival monster), the 
Heisei movies reestablished Godzilla’s 
fundamental fearsomeness and re- 
emphasized the moral implications 
of man’s meddling with nature, which 
now included DNA experiments. In 
Godzilla vs. Biollante, the threats posed 
by biotechnology were embodied by 
Biollante, a monster that was created 
by combining the DNA of Godzilla, a 
rose, and a female human. 
Nevertheless, the Heisei films gen- 
erally reflect Japan’s growing faith in 
its own progress, according to Lees. 
“The country was on the verge of 
becoming the second largest econ- 
omy in the world and was challenging 
America technologically, industrially, 
and financially,’ he says. “The Heisei 
Series emulated Japan’s confidence and 
assertiveness and showcased its gleam- 
ing and artistic skyscrapers—before 
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they were pulled down by Godzilla 
and company—that characterized its 
impressively rebuilt cities. The films 
also gave Japan a central role either 
mediating between the world’s super- 
powers or as the United Nation’s key 
player in dealing with ecological and 
even space-based crises.” 

The new series also emphasized 
Japan’s renewed military might. “After 
World War II, Japanese films avoided 
themes that might be interpreted as 
militaristic or imperialistic,” says 
Tsutusi. “But by the 1980s the country 
was flush with money and national 
pride. As they asserted themselves on 
the world stage, they began portraying 
their armed forces in a positive, heroic 
fashion.” Even after the country’s eco- 
nomic bubble burst in the early 1990s, 
the Heisei films remained upbeat—per- 
haps reflecting an underlying faith that 
the turmoil was “atemporary detour on 
Japan’s road to glory,’ Lees says. 

More than anything, the Heisei 
films attempted to broaden the fran- 
chise’s appeal. “They were crafted to 





EMPEROR AKIHITO (ABOVE, 
right) at a ceremony marking 
the beginning of his reign, 

after the death of his father, 
Emperor Hirohito, in 1989. In 
accordance with tradition, the 
emperor’s era was given a new 
name: Heisei, which became 
the name of the second series of 
Godzilla films. The first of these, 
1984’s The Return of Godzilla 
(opposite), is considered part 
of the Heisei Series because it 

is a direct precursor to 1989’s 
Godzilla vs. Biollante. 
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AFTER THE SUCCESS OF 

King Kong vs. Godzilla, Toho kept 
milking the popularity of its star 
monsters by combining and 
recombining them in a manner 
reminiscent of professional 
wrestling spectacles. Over 
time, Godzilla became a villain, 
victim, and protector by turns. 
Opposite: Godzilla takes on 

the mutant moth in 1992’s 
Godzilla vs. Mothra. Above: 1993’s 
Godzilla vs. Mechagodizilla 2. 


attract little kids while also entertain- 
ing their parents,” says Lees. “They also 
brought in current pop-culture stars 
to appeal to young adults and revived 
old monsters and popular actors from 
the Showa Series to attract people who 
were nostalgic for the G-films of their 
own youth.” 

Like their Showa counterparts, 
the Heisei films eventually devolved 
into such goofy family-friendly out- 
Ings as 1992’s Godzilla vs. Mothra, 1993's 
Godzilla vs. Mechagodzilla 2, 1994’s 
Godzilla vs. SpaceGodzilla, and 1995's 
Godzilla vs. Destoroyah. “The new films 
lack imagination,” Honda complained 
in 1992. “If they continue to make 
Godzilla films like they are now, where 
it simply ... comes to Japan, I feel that 
the meaning of Godzilla will be greatly 
diminished ... Environmental con- 
cerns, a malfunction or accident at one 
of the nuclear reactors on the Eastern 





Sea, chemical weapons—horrific things 
like these are all Godzilla in my mind. 
In Japan, you can make money by just 
having Godzilla appear... Enough with 
such hackneyed thinking.” 

On February 28, 1993, at age 81, 
Honda died of respiratory failure at 
Tokyo’s Kono Medical Center. On 
March 6, an estimated 2,500 mourners 
formed a line around the block from 
the assembly hall in Tokyo’s Setagaya 
ward, where the memorial service was 
held. Akira Kurosawa gave the eulogy. 
“Honda was truly a virtuous, sincere, 
and gentle soul,” the famed director 
said. “He worked for the world of film 
with might and main, lived a full life 
and very much like his nature, quietly 
exited this world.” 

Though the director was dead, the 
monster he had helped create was very 
much alive. In fact, it was about to go 
Hollywood. e 
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THE LAST OF THE HEISEI FILMS, 
Godzilla vs. Destoroyah (1995), 
oycelerelaimant-wicclivelex-mielinel cea (= 
by suggesting that the remains 
of the original film’s Oxygen 
Destroyer caused a new monster 
(Destoroyah) to rise from Tokyo 
Bay. At the end of the film, 
eToley 41 |b mae l(=s-sem ae Waler(=t-le 
meltdown. “Only a very hard- 
hearted fan could have watched 
the monster’s demise without a 
idfare(=Me)ma=t-1Rela(-1me) mr Bat ama 
Tsutsui wrote. 
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Wars at Grauman’s Chinese 
Theatre in Los Angeles, 2004. 
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N 1992, SONY/TRISTAR PICTURES ACOUIRED 
the rights to Godzilla from Toho, intending to 
produce the monster’s first original American 
movie—the beginning of a planned trilogy. (“It 





— will probably be much more interesting than the 
ones being produced in Japan,” Honda said just before 
his death.) Why had it taken so long for Godzilla to get 
his Hollywood break? “Godzilla wasn't really a candi- 
date for a Hollywood film until sci-fi and monster 


movies broadened their appeal and 
stopped being seen as B movies, start- 
ing in the late sixties with movies such 
as Planet of the Apes and 2001: A Space 
Odyssey,” says J.D. Lees. “By the early 
80s, the rise of visual effects companies 
like Industrial Light & Magic, coupled 
with the massive success of sci-fi films 
such as Star Wars, led to thoughts of a 
Hollywood revival.” 

Initially, TriStar had trouble find- 
ing talent willing to work on the 
project. “At the time, the thinking 
was to take a classic legend that was 
renowned for its campy effects and 
make it serious, applying big-budget, 
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American technology,’ said Sony pro- 
ducer Robert Fried. “It seemed like a 
natural, but you’d be surprised how 
many writers and directors passed on 
the project initially. They just didn’t 
realize the commercial potential. And 
many simply lacked an inspired idea 
for how to make it, an approach to the 
material that was unique.” 
Eventually Jan de Bont, who had 
helmed the hit films Speed (1994) and 
Twister (1996), signed on to direct. After 
he left the project because of budget 
disputes, TriStar hired director Roland 
Emmerich, who was hot off the 1996 
blockbuster Independence Day. “I was 
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DESPITE (OR PERHAPS BECAUSE . 
of) its state-of-the art special 
effects, the iconic Japanese 
monster’s debut in an original 
American movie, 1998’s 

eTole di i(o fm el ce) =e R- Rel did (et-lB-lale, 
commercial disappointment. 
Here, the monster (virtually 
unrecognizable from its Japanese 
original) takes Manhattan. The 
filmmakers “changed Godzilla’s 
akixe) a’ Alalew-) eo) el=t-le- lilo lile, 

his spirit,” J.D. Lees tells LIFE. 
“The alterations were so great 
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aR MODELER INT-(:1.00 1D 
details of the monster’s mouth 
for 1998’s Godzilla (here). Right: 
A conversation on the set of 
the benighted film. Directed 
“by.Roland Emmerich,-who had 
enjoyed a massive hit with 1996’s 
Independence Day, the film was 


~ ea -atop-heavy spectacle whose 


~ ~ whiz-bang effects failed to cover 


the fact that it lacked heart. “It’s 
ates Godzilla,”said.an actor who 
~had played the monster in the 
Japanese films. “It doesn’t have 
aT Ro) | 
etl 





never a big Godzilla fan,” Emmerich 
said. “They were just the weekend mat- 
inees you saw as a kid, like Hercules 
films and the really bad Italian west- 
erns. You’d go with all your friends 
and just laugh.” In fact, the director 
turned down the job four times. “They 
were constantly offering it to me, but I 
didn’t know,” he said. 

Eventually, Emmerich was inspired 
by what he felt was a fresh perspective 
on the material. “It was simple,” he said. 
“Tasked...‘What is it about the Godzilla 
movies that we like best? That it was a 
cool little movie about this monster cre- 
ated by atomic waste destroying Tokyo, 
a whole nature-strikes-back kind of 
thing. We just figured that if you did a 
movie like that today, you would make 
it more realistic. All you have to buy 
into is that he’s created; after that, you 
take him really as what he is, an ani- 
mal. From there, you just go with every- 
thing an animal would or would not do. 
Everything he does makes sense, has an 
animal logic reason. Then you have a 
totally different movie.” 

Emmerich’s reductive approach 
helps explain what went wrong with 
his film, in which Godzilla (virtually 
unrecognizable from his previous out- 
ings) is literally a giant irradiated lizard 
who runs amok in New York City. (The 
film’s nearly incomprehensible story is 





scarcely worth repeating here.) “We did 
not commit to anthropomorphizing 
Godzilla—meaning we did not decide 
if he was a heroic character, or a villain- 
ous character,’ Emmerich’s producing 
partner Dean Devlin admitted later. 
“We made the intellectual decision to 
have him be neither and just simply an 
animal trying to survive.” 

A rushed production schedule 
didn’t help matters—the film had to 
be ready by 1998’s Memorial Day, the 
traditional launchpad for summer 
blockbusters. As a result, the screen- 
play was written in only three weeks. 
In addition, the 32-day location shoot 
on the streets of New York City proved 
problematic—especially since the cast 
and crew could film only between 
eight p.m. and six a.m. “The toughest 
part was to constantly shoot a movie 
without the main character in it,” the 
director said. “I was always shooting 
down relatively empty streets, and 
there wasn’t even much destruction, 
which got added later with comput- 
ers and models. You could show peo- 
ple running and ducking for cover and 
such, but there was nothing there to 
really show you the action of this huge 
thing... You had to keep reminding 
yourself that this will work, and keep 
from panicking and thinking, ‘Oh my 
God, how will we get this all in?” 
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Dedicated to Godzilla’s original 
producer, Tanaka, Hollywood’s first 
Godzilla needed to gross $240 mil- 
lion domestically to succeed, but 
it only made about $136 million— 
despite a $50 million advertising 
campaign. The film was also roundly 
drubbed by critics. “The movie makes 
no sense at all except as a careless 
pastiche of its betters (and, yes, the 
Japanese Godzilla movies are, in their 
way, better—if only because they 
embrace dreck instead of condescend- 
ing to it),” Roger Ebert wrote in the 
Chicago Sun-Times. It should be noted 
that Ebert would likely have seen only 
the bowdlerized U.S. version of the first 
Godzilla film at that point. 

Yet another critic dubbed the film 
“GINO,” meaning “Godzilla in Name 
Only,” and Toho eventually trade- 
marked TriStar's Godzilla as “Zilla,” 
because they felt Emmerich’s outing 
“took the God out of Godzilla,” exec- 
utives said. “One of the golden assets 
of our time, which was hand-deliv- 
ered to [Sony], was managed as poorly 
and ineptly as anybody can manage 
an asset,” producer Fried later com- 
plained. “They took a jewel and turned 
it into dust.” 

Fundamentally, Emmerich’s film 
was torpedoed by its own technology. 
“If you stand back and look at it as a 
special-effects film with a dinosaur 
running lose in New York, it’s fine, but 
it lacks the character and the soul that 
are the true heritage of the Godzilla 
series, and that’s where I think TriStar 
got it wrong,” says William Tsutsui. 
“Godzilla is more than just a big liz- 
ard on the loose. Godzilla is about 
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GODZILLA CREATES HIS OWN 

“rush hour” at Grand Central 
Terminal in a scene from 1998’s 
Godzilla. Many New York City 
Elatelnit-laeuClaralecellalemiutevelexeya 
Square Garden, the Chrysler Building, 
and the Flatiron Building) were 
“destroyed” in the film. “We had so 
eCtsmitiamelconiiielemelems (nm (ole aerials 
in Independence Day that we decided 
to come back for more,” one of the 
filmmakers said. 
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something more than just being ran- 
domly destructive or playing out some 
deep genetic impulses.” 

Because of the film’s lackluster 
reception, TriStar shelved the rest of 
its planned Godzilla trilogy. Instead, 
they launched an animated TV show, 
Godzilla: The Series, in 1998. When the 
show was canceled two years later, the 
studio released Godzilla 2000, Toho’s 
second reboot of the franchise and 
the first to be widely distributed in the 
States since The Return of Godzilla. 
“Sony TriStar thought they might 
make some money by widely releasing 
Toho’s ‘comeback’ film following the 
disappointment of their own try with 
the character in 1998,” says Lees. The 
most significant changes were made to 
the soundtrack. “Sony amped-up and 
rerecorded virtually the whole thing 
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to make it sound more like American 
movies,” he adds. “It was mostly an 
improvement and probably taught 
the Japanese some lessons about the 
importance of sound and sound edit- 
ing in moviemaking.” 

Though it had been a modest suc- 
cess in Japan, Godzilla 2000 was a 
commercial disappointment in the 
States. In 2003, Sony let its rights to 
the franchise lapse, while Toho’s third 
Godzilla series—the Millennium— 
continued in Japan. These films are 
mostly stand-alone stories, each with 
its own take on the monster’s his- 
tory and character, according to Lees. 
“The Millennium series was a time of 
searching,” he says. “Japan, too, was 
struggling to find its way in an eco- 
nomic and demographic downturn 
that defied easy solutions.” 





IN GODZILLA: THE SERIES, 

a television cartoon that ran 
from 1998 to 2000, the monster 
climbs to the top of the Empire 
State Building (this page). 

An ongoing sequel to the 1998 
film, the show followed H.E.A.T., 
an organization dedicated to 
destroying giant monsters with 
the help of Godzilla’s offspring. 
Opposite: A poster for Godzilla 
2000, the first film in the 
franchise’s Millennium Series. 
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reportedly inspired by President es ae ieee ORO Rear hier 
Reagan’s antiballistic Strategic aay i 7 gets cas pane oy aaa 
Defense Initiative, a.k.a. “Star Wars.” ses SRE 
The four remaining films in the Ss 
series were released in as many years: 
Godzilla, Mothra, and King Ghidorah: 
Giant Monsters All-Out Attack (2001); 
Godzilla Against Mechagodzilla (2002), 
and Godzilla: Tokyo S.O.S. (2003). In the 
last Millennium film, Godzilla Final 
Wars (2004, released to mark the mon- 
ster’s 50th anniversary), the Japanese 
Godzilla fights his American coun- 
terpart, Zilla. “Toho was having a bit 
of fun by having Godzilla easily defeat 
the fan-despised Zilla, but in one sense, 
the Americans had the last laugh, since 
the Japanese Zilla was nowhere near 
as realistic as his American predeces- 
sor,’ Lees says. Nevertheless, Godzilla 
received a star on the Hollywood Walk 
of Fame to coincide with the film’s 
premiere. (“I’m here representing 
Godzilla” a Toho producer announced 
during the unveiling, “Unfortunately, 
he cannot speak English.”) 

Though Final Wars was the most 
expensive Toho Godzilla film to date, 
it was a box office disappointment. As ye 
a result, the studio put the franchise on — 
hiatus for another decade. The com- 1 ae aint ama a8 
pany even destroyed the tank that it had 
used to film many water scenes, which 
had become obsolete in the wake of 
CGI technology. It was, many felt, the 
end of an era. Nevertheless, that same 
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year Toho gave director Yoshimitsu © 


Banno, who had helmed 1971’s Godzilla 
vs. Hedorah, permission to remake that 
film as an IMAX short called Godzilla 
3D to the Max. 

Over time, Banno enlisted the 
involvement of American producers 
and effects experts, but his influence 
was marginalized after the Americans 
struck a deal to create a3-D feature film 
with Hollywood’s Legendary Pictures 
in 2011. “Our plans are to produce 
the Godzilla that we, as fans, would 
want to see,” said Thomas Tull, then 
Legendary’s CEO and chairman. “We 
intend to do justice to those essential 
elements that have allowed this char- 
acter to remain as pop culturally rel- 
evant for as long as it has. I’m always 
puzzled as a fan when you take things 
so far it’s unrecognizable. Godzilla had 
to look like Godzilla. Period.” 

Gareth Edwards (2010’s Monsters), 
director of the new film, shared his per- 
spective. “The way I tried to view it was 
to imagine Godzilla was a real creature 
and someone from Toho saw him in the 
1950s and ran back to the studio to make 
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a movie about the creature and was try- 
ing their best to remember it and draw 
it,’ he said. “It was important to me that 
this felt like a Toho Godzilla.” 

In an attempt to bring verisimili- 
tude to the story, the author of the 
first draft of the film’s screenplay, 
Dave Callaham, immersed himself in 
Godzilla’s history, animal documenta- 
ries, and coverage of natural disasters. 
Like the rest of Legendary’s team, he 
emphasized the subtext that defined 
the best films in the Toho franchise. 
“Godzilla is a pretty cut-and-dry, giant 
monster that smashes stuff,” he said. 
“But the reason I got excited about it 
is because I saw themes and relation- 
ships to the modern world that I could 
tell in this story.” 

In March 2013, principal photog- 
raphy began in Canada, which stood 
in for San Francisco, Japan, and the 
Philippines. That June, the produc- 
tion moved to Honolulu, Hawaii, 
where filming wrapped the follow- 
ing month. Throughout the shoot, 
Edwards embraced the approaches 
that had made Honda’s classic so 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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THE CREATURE IN 2003’S 

Godzilla: Tokyo S.O.S. (top). Just 
above: The poster for Godzilla, 
Mothra, and King Ghidorah: Giant 
Monsters All-Out Attack pretty much 
tells you all you need to know about 
the 2001 film. Opposite: Godzilla 
was honored with a star on the 
Hollywood Walk of Fame for his 
“achievements in film.” Eat your 
heart out, Ingmar Bergman. 
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IN GODZILLA FINAL WARS, 

the 2004 film that marked the 
end of the franchise’s Millennium 
period, the monster battles Zilla, 
his much-maligned counterpart 
from the 1998 film. “Godzilla 

is the son of the atomic bomb,” 
wrote David Kalat in A Critical 
History and Filmography of Toho’s 
Godzilla Series. “He is a nightmare 
vol (=e kao Melei me) maa(-Met-la (i-Rel i 

the human soul. He is the sacred 
beast of the apocalypse. As long as 
dal=W-lacedet-lalX-KelmureliL dicen) (ci cy 
Godzilla will survive.” 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76 
unexpectedly effective—including 
the first film’s shadowy, elusive qual- 
ity. “In modern cinema it’s so easy to 
just throw everything at the screen 
constantly,” he said. “I grew up watch- 
ing Spielberg movies. What they did so 
well—as well as having epic, fantastic 
spectacle—they made the characters 
feel real and human. We were trying 
to do the same thing here.” 
Beginning with a meltdown at 

a Japanese nuclear reactor in 1999, 
Legendary’s Godzilla focuses on Ford 
Brody, a Navy officer whose mother 
died in the accident. Fifteen years later, 
Brody visits Japan to find out what 
happened. As it turns out, the reactor’s 
ruins are sheltering a chrysalis that has 
been feeding off the plant’s energy. An 
insectoid creature (dubbed Massive 
Unidentified Terrestrial Organism, or 
MUTO) hatches from the chrysalis and 
destroys the facility. Eventually it con- 
fronts Godzilla, who defeats the crea- 
ture in San Francisco, causing him to 
be hailed as “King of the Monsters— 
Savior of Our City.” 

Sure, the story sounds absurd in 
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a thumbnail synopsis, but the film 
is far more than the sum of its plot 
points. “I watched it in a giant subur- 
ban movie theatre in Dallas on open- 
ing weekend,” Tsutsui says. “It was 
packed with people—my age, kids, 
families, men, women—and I swear to 
you that everyone was on their feet at 
the end...including my wife, whom 
I needed to bribe to go see a Godzilla 
film!” According to Tsutsui, the film’s 
success reflects its winning combi- 
nation of the best of 20th-century 
Hollywood filmmaking with fidelity 
to the Japanese tradition. Indeed, the 
Toho brass loved it. “I got an e-mail 
saying they thought it was fantastic!” 
Edwards said. “So that was a relief.” 
Conceived as the first entry in 
Legendary’s MonsterVerse series, 
Godzilla became both a critical and 
popular success, grossing an impressive 
$529 million worldwide and prompting 
one critic to call it “the first truly joyous 
popcorn action movie of the season... 
I admired Edwards’s restraint, a qual- 
ity ’m not accustomed to admiring in 
$160 million summer action movies.” 
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COMING SOON 
in 30 


IN 2014, HOLLYWOOD FINALLY 
did Godzilla justice with director 
Gareth Edwards’s Godzilla (just 
above and opposite). At top: The 
film’s Ken Watanabe (Dr. Ishiro 
Serizawa) and Sally Hawkins 

(Dr. Vivienne Graham). “Godzilla 
in all his glory was spawned froma 
virtual primordial soup of political 
concerns, cultural influences, 
cinematic inspirations, genre 
traditions, economic crassness, 
simple opportunism, and sheer 
creativity,’ wrote Tsutsui. 





n March 11, 2011, the Tohoku 
earthquake that struck off 
the coast of Japan triggered 
a tsunami that caused three 
meltdowns in the Fukushima Daiichi 
nuclear power plant in Okuma, about 
150 miles from Tokyo. The world’s 
worst nuclear accident since the 1986 
Chernobyl disaster in Ukraine, the 
event inspired Shin Godzilla, the first 
Japanese Godzilla film of the so-called 
Current period. 

Also known as Godzilla Resurgence, 
it was the first Toho G-film that 
chiefly relied on CGI effects rather 
than monster suits, according to Peter 
H. Brothers. (“The age of the cos- 
tumed monster movies has passed 
into memory,” he adds.) The new tech- 
nology wasn’t necessarily an improve- 
ment, however. “Shin Godzilla moved 
through Japan almost like a statue, 
showing less ‘animation’ than prob- 
ably any previous version,” says Lees. 
“Still, CGI helped create a more ‘real- 
istic’ Godzilla, because it relieved the 
filmmakers of having to accommodate 
the man inside their monster.’ 

Released in the summer of 2016, Shin 
Godzilla topped Japan’s weekend box 
office, grossing the American equiva- 
lent of $6.1 million. The sequels that 
followed comprised a trilogy of anime 
films released worldwide by Netflix: 
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ON MARCH 11, 2011,A 

me eaters laliqece(-K=y-lauare (ere 
triggered a tsunami that led to 
three meltdowns at the Fukushima 
DE-TiColslmalece(=tclm eley (=) elt-lel Min (aoe 
clean-up workers in protective 
gear rode to the site. Below left: 
The plot of 2016’s Shin Godzilla 
reflected the disaster, the effects of 
which are still being felt in Japan. 





A SCENE FROM 2019’S GODZILLA: 
King of the Monsters, a sequel to 
the 2014 film. Stars of the film 

Tare (le(=MCe) e)electix-Micelu MIM MUilii(s 
Bobby Brown, Charles Dance, and 
QC eli relate (18 


2017’s Godzilla: Planet of the Monsters 
and 2018's Godzilla: City on the Edge of 
Battle and Godzilla: The Planet Eater. 
That same year, Keiji Ota, Toho’s 
chief Godzilla officer (yes, there is 
such a thing!) announced that the 
future franchise would become part of 
a “World of Godzilla’ after Hollywood’s 
rights to the character expire in 2021. 
Inspired by the wildly successful 
Marvel franchise, the films will feature 
a veritable who’s-who of Japanese kaijiz. 
“We're thinking of a potential strat- 
egy that [releases] Godzilla movies... 
at a rate of every two years, although 
there is a preference for a yearly pace 
as well,” Ota said. “Godzilla, Mothra, 
King Ghidorah, et cetera could all share 
a single worldview much like a Marvel 
movie where Iron Man and the Hulk 
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can cross over with each other.’ 

In the meantime, Legendary’s 
Godzilla: king of the Monsters (a sequel 
to the company’s 2014 film and the third 
in its MonsterVerse series, after 2017’s 
Kong: Skull Island) was released in 
2019. It followed members of Monarch, 
a cryptozoological agency that battles 
Mothra, Rodan, King Ghidorah, and, of 
course, Godzilla. Lees hoped that direc- 
tor Michael Dougherty would be able to 
deliver to “fans the Toho-style Godzilla 
they always wanted to see but never 
could due to budgetary and technologi- 
cal limitations.” The film, however, was a 
critical and box-office disappointment. 

In March 2021, Godzilla met foe 
King Kong for the first time in nearly 
60 years in Godzilla vs. Kong. Released 
simultaneously in theaters and on the 





streaming service HBO Max, and bring- 
ing two of the world’s fiercest monsters 
to living rooms nationwide, the film is 
“probably the longest-awaited rematch 
in the history of cinema,” Lees says. 
Brothers, for one, wasn’t holding 
his breath. “I often wonder if the first 
film has gained or lost respect due to 
all the sequels,” he says, “but we owe 
that first Godzilla so much—including 
the productions of so many wonderful 
Japanese fantasy films and monsters.” 
So what does he consider the best films 
in the franchise? “Biollante is notable 
partly because of its spiritual motif,” he 
says, “and Godzilla vs. King Ghidorah is 
exciting and involving, Ebirah is very 
entertaining in its own cartoonish way, 
while the oft-maligned Megalon has 
many dedicated devotees, and Mothra 
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vs. Godzilla is still generally considered 
the best of the sequels.” 

Lees also recommends 1964's Mothra 
vs. Godzilla—not to be confused with 
1992’s Godzilla vs. Mothra. “The special 
effects, the score, the screenplay, and 
the cast—even the dubbing in the USS. 
version—are all good, and the suit cre- 
ated for the movie is one of the best,” 
he says. He also recommends 1968’s 
Destroy All Monsters, in which aliens 
invade the earth in the year 1999, brain- 
washing the planet’s monsters to use 
them as weapons against humanity. 

What Godzilla films are particularly 
disappointing? “Disappointing?” Lees 
says. “A Godzilla movie disappointing? 
Notaone! But seriously, Son of Godzilla, 
though technically solid, showed that 
Toho had given up on Godzilla as any 
kind of aserious threat and offered him 
instead as a tough-love father to his fan- 
reviled offspring, Minilla, a.k.a. Minya. 
Godzilla vs. Megalon looks cheap and 

















rushed, recycles miles of stock foot- 
age, and has a Godzilla that would be 
at home on The Muppet Show. And 
Godzilla vs. SpaceGodzilla is at once 
formulaic, muddled, and—the ultimate 
crime for a G-film—boring.” 
According to Brothers, “Godzilla’s 
Counterattack [a.k.a. Godzilla Raids 
Again] is not terribly interest- 
ing, and Final Wars was all over 
the map. SpaceGodzilla is a mess, 


and Destoroyah, the film in which 
Godzilla dies—again—was not all it 
could have been.” As to the upcoming 
Godzillas? “They have little appeal for 
me, but there are millions out there just 
now discovering Godzilla and claim- 
ing him as their own,” he says. “It could 
be that we baby boomers have gone out 
of our way to make sure the Big G is 
never forgotten. You could say there is 
a Godzilla for everyone!” 

Not least, the franchise has influ- 
enced many other non-Godzilla 
movies and their makers. Director 
Tim Burton (Beetlejuice, Batman) has 
said that Honda’s films are “the most 
beautiful movies in the whole world,” 
while director Martin Scorsese (Taxi 
Driver, GoodFellas) called them “pic- 
tures that haunted the imaginations 
of young moviegoers like myself and 
millions of others for years to come.” 
Like Honda’s original film, Steven 
Spielberg’s Jaws (1975) generates 
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A GODZILLA FLOAT JOINEDA 
parade marking the “Lille 3000” 
celebration in Lille, France, in 
September 2015 (opposite). 
Above: Godzilla was depicted in 
a rice-paddy field in Inakadate, 
a northern Japanese village, to 
mark the 2016 release of Shin 
Godzilla. The 10,000-square- 
meter artwork was created by 
planting nine rice varieties in 
seven different colors. 


suspense by withholding the appear- 
ance of its predator until well into the 
film. The director’s 1993 film Jurassic 
Park reflects Mothra vs. Godzilla’s cri- 
tique of consumerism, while its 1997 
sequel, The Lost World, tips its hat to the 
Japanese Godzillas by showing a crowd 
of terrorized Asian men running from 
the dinosaur threat. “Godzilla was the 
most masterful of all dinosaur mov- 
ies because it made you believe it was 
really happening,” Spielberg said. 

The 1961 English film Gorgo owes 
much to Godzilla, says Brothers, as do 
the 1967 Korean film Yongary and the 
1977 Chinese film The Mighty Peking 
Man. More recently, the 2006 Korean 
movie The Host is “the last great mon- 
ster film,” he adds. “It shows a strong 
Honda influence, with its family focus, 
its political commentary, and its bitter- 
sweet ending.” Oscar-winning director 
Guillermo del Toro has said that his 
2013 film, Pacific Rim, was inspired by 
the first Godzilla film, which he saw 





as a kid. “It has such drama in it, and 
it had such a sense of tragedy,” he said. 
“Unfortunately I saw it with Raymond 
Burr... but the cumulative effect of that 
movie was a sense of oppression and 
war and asense of dismay and hopeless- 
ness...and in the middle of all this there 
was a monster that I fell in love with.” 
That “love” may be why Godzilla 
endures—even proliferates—while his 
predecessors (the Beast from 20,000 
Fathoms and even King Kong) do 
not. “There is an emotional appeal to 
Godzilla that is difficult to describe,” 
Brothers says. “Kong was a noble sav- 
age, and the Beast was just a mean, 
one-dimensional monster, but there is 
a human connection to Godzilla; after 
all, we created it. We love it, hate it, fear 
it, respect it. In a sense, when Godzilla 
stares us down, we are really looking at 
ourselves. Godzilla is a manifestation 
of humanity, the ultimate antihero.” 
Unfortunately, the message that 
underlies the Godzilla franchise is as 
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GODZILLA’S HEAD WAS UNVEILED 
Fike) oMdal-Molalemyaecel(esmeleiilel late, 














to commemorate his being 
named a “special resident and 
tourism ambassador” for Tokyo’s 
Shinjuku Ward in 2015. “Godzilla 
is a character that Is the pride of 
Japan” said the ward’s mayor, 
Kenichi Yoshizumt, who was joined 
by an actor in a Godzilla suit ata 
ceremony marking the event. 
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“CLIMATE CHANGE 
IS SOMETHING 
THAT GODZILLA 
HAS T0 GET HIS 
BIG SCALY ARMS 
AROUND.” 

















relevant as ever. In 1953, one year before 
the Lucky Dragon incident, the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists’ Doomsday 
Clock (a barometer of imminent threats 
to human civilization) was set at two 
minutes before midnight. After periods 
of progress that turned the time back, 
the clock was moved ahead in January 
2020 to 100 seconds before midnight— 
the latest hour since the clock’s cre- 
ation—where it remains today. “The 
blindness and stupidity of the politi- 
cians and their consultants is truly 
shocking,” said the Bulletin’s executive 
chairman, Jerry Brown. “The danger 
and probability is mounting that there 
will be some kind of nuclear incident 
that will kill millions, if not initiating a 
nuclear exchange that will kill billions. 
It’s late and it’s getting later, and we have 
to wake people up.” 

Today, the Marshall Islands’ Bikini 
Atoll—the site of the Castle Bravo 
explosion that inspired the first 
Godzilla—remains uninhabitable, with 
levels of radiation that are almost twice 
what is considered safe for human hab- 
itation, according to a 2016 Columbia 
University study. Many descendants of 
the natives who were displaced by the 
U.S. nuclear tests in the 1950s now pop- 
ulate the area’s Majuro island, which is 
increasingly overpopulated because of 
rising shorelines. The culprit, of course, 
is global warming—one disaster that 
Toho’s enduring franchise hasn’t yet 
addressed. “Climate change is some- 
thing that Godzilla has to get his big 
scaly arms around,” says Tsutsui. 

Alas, there are no civilization-saving 
secret weapons in real life. e 
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Opposite: A poster for 1968’s 


Destroy All Monsters. 
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SHOWA ERA 


(1954-1989) 


Godzilla 1954 

Yes, advances in special-effects 
technology have made the original 
Godzilla’s lumbering men in monster 
suits seem downright ludicrous, but 
its nightmarish power has never been 
equaled. 


Godzilla Raids Again 1955 

The first—but hardly the last— 
appearance of Godzilla as pure 
product rather than art, this sequel 
was even more disappointing than 
most. Audiences didn’t seem to care: 
It was a hit. 


King Kong vs. Godzilla 1962 

The first Godzilla film to pit the beast 
against another legendary creature 
began as a Satire of Japanese pop 
culture—specifically television—but 
ended up a monstrous muddle. 


Mothra vs. Godzilla 1964 

The first matchup between two Toho 
monsters (Godzilla and a mutant 
mother moth) was a precursor to the 
Jurassic Park franchise: a scientific 
discovery is turned into a tourist 
attraction, and disaster ensues. 


Ghidorah the Three-Headed 
Monster 1964 

It’s not all fire-breathing fun and 

games, folks: The Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists used this cinematic face-off 
between Godzilla, Rodan, Mothra, and 
the titular creature to teach a lesson 
to national security policy-makers. 


Invasion of Astro-Monster 1965 
Focusing on Godzilla, Rodan, 
Ghidorah, and the discovery of the 
mysterious Planet X, this film was 
hampered by the budget constraints 
that were beginning to affect the 
franchise: Many of its scenes feature 
recycled footage. 


Ebirah Horror of the Deep 1966 
This middling movie marks the first 
appearance of Ebirah, a mutant red 
lobster, who battles with Godzilla— 
and eventually Mothra—on an island 
where terrorists have established a 
secret nuclear-bomb factory. 


Son of Godzilla 1967 

The growing popularity of television 
meant that Godzilla’s filmmakers 
needed to appeal to the widest 
possible audience—including, of 
course, children, which led to the 
creation of Godzilla’s annoying son, 
Minilla, who makes his debut here. 
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Destroy All Monsters 1968 
Godzilla obliterates Tokyo? Been 
there, done that. In this film, space 
aliens brainwash all of earth’s 
monsters to attack New York, Moscow, 
China, Paris, and (once more with 
feeling) Japan. 


All Monsters Attack 1969 

The franchise’s increasingly child- 
friendly focus was particularly 
pronounced in this film about a 
bullied boy who uses fantasies about 
Godzilla and Minilla to thwart real-life 
bank robbers. 

















Godzilla vs. Hedorah 1971 pac. 

In this film, Godzilla battles o% 
Hedorah—a.k.a. the Smog Monster, 
an avatar of the pollution that had 
become achronic problem tn Japan. a 


Godzilla vs. Gigan 1972 y | 
The cyborg Gigan is introduced in ) 
this film that also features Godzilla, | 
Ghidorah, and—what else?— 
intelligent cockroaches that come 
from outer space to conquer Earth. 





Godzilla vs. Megalon 1973 

When the demon god Megalon tries 
to destroy mankind with the help of 
Jet-Jaguar (a humanoid robot) and the 
intelligent cockroaches of Godzilla vs. 
Gigan, Godzilla comes to the rescue. 


Godzilla vs. Mechagodzilla 1974 
The Big G faces a robot doppelganger 
(Mechagodzilla) and is aided by King 
Caesar, a Golem-like guardian who is 
resurrected by a prophetess. 


Terror of Mechagodzilla 1975 
Decapitated at the end of the previous 
film, Mechagodzilla is reconstructed 
by aliens, who try to use him (anda 
monster called Titanosaurus) in yet 
another attempt to destroy Earth. 


HEISEI ERA 


(1989-1995) 


The Return of Godzilla 1984 
Inspired in part by the 1979 Three 
Mile Island incident, this was Toho 
producer Tomoyuki Tanaka’s 
attempt to bring relevance back to 
a franchise that had increasingly 
devolved into monster mash-ups. 


Godzilla vs. Biollante 1989 

The Godzilla franchise takes on 
genetic engineering and biological 
weaponry ina film about a rose bush 
crossed with human genes and 
Godzilla’s cells that mutates Into a 
lake monster known as Biollante. 
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Godzilla vs. King Ghidorah 1991 
The first Godzilla of the ’90s features 
the Futurians, time-travelers from the 
year 2204 who go back in time to try 
to prevent the birth of Godzilla so that 
he doesn’t destroy Japan in 2204. 


Godzilla vs. Mothra 1992 
Toho’s monstrous duo Is joined by 
the Cosmos, twin women from an 
ancient civilization that created 
Mothra as well as Battra, an ancient 
flying creature who makes his first 
appearance in this film. 


Godzilla vs. Mechagodzilla 2 1993 
Introducing BabyGodzilla anda 

team of psychic school children, 

this film brings back Rodan and 
Mechagodzilla, who (for reasons 

too convoluted to explain here) 
transform into Fire Rodan and Super 
Mechagodzilla, respectively. 


Godzilla vs. SpaceGodzilla 1994 
In this film, BabyGodzilla has grown 
up to become LittleGodzilla, who 

is living with Godzilla on Birth 

Island when they are menaced by 
SpaceGodzilla—a monster created 
after cells from Biollante and Mothra 
entered a black hole. 


Godzilla vs. Destoroyah 1995 
After Godzilla Junior dies at the 
hands of Destoroyah, a winged 
monster composed of six-legged 
crustaceans, Godzilla tries to take 
revenge. Though he perishes in the 
process, his radiation brings life back 
to Godzilla Junior’s body. 


MILLENNIUM ERA 


(1999-2004) 


Godzilla 2000 1999 

In this film, Godzilla fights a 
mysterious flying rock, which turns 
out to be a UFO and later morphs into 
a giant life form known as Orga. 


Godzilla vs. Megaguirus 2000 
This film suggests that Godzilla 
destroys cities because their energies 
feed its monstrous appetite. The latest 
attempt to exterminate the creature 
results in the invention of the Dimension 
Tide, an artificial black hole that 
inadvertently invokes Meganulon, 
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a giant larvae that morphs into the 
monstrous dragon fly Megaguirus. 


Godzilla, Mothra, and King 
Ghidorah: Giant Monsters 
All-Out Attack 2001 

After five decades without an attack 
from Godzilla, Japan has become 





complacent, but when the monster 
rises again, he’s more powerful than 
ever. A TV reporter learns that the 
souls of untold numbers of Pacific War 
victims have become part of Godzilla’s 
body and that the only way to finally 
defeat the monster Is to “wake the 
three dormant Sacred Beasts.” 


Godzilla Against 
Mechagodzilla 2002 

Another rematch between the Big G 
and his robot doppelganger, who Is 
armed—this time around—with an 
arsenal of weapons... including the 
most powerful gun ever made. 


Godzilla: Tokyo S.O.S. 2003 
Japan’s prime minister seeks the help 
of a wounded Mechagodzilla—still 
being repaired after its earlier battle 
with Godzilla—after Godzilla and 
Mothra begin fighting in Tokyo. 


Godzilla Final Wars 2004 

The nations of the world unite against 
the monsters that are taking over 
Earth after nuclear explosions roused 
them from hibernation. Space aliens 
join the fun, and the planet Gorath Is 
onacollision course with Earth. 











CURRENT ERA 


(2016-Present) 


Shin Godzilla 2016 

Hoping to capitalize on the success of 
Hollywood’s 2014 Godzilla, Toho used 
the 2011 Fukushima nuclear disaster 
as dark inspiration for this film—a 
deliberate rejection of the “monster 
versus monster” approach of most 
recent Godzillas. In the process, it 
reinvigorated the franchise, attracted 
new fans, and became a monster hit. 


The Godzilla Anime Trilogy 2017 
The first animated Godzilla feature, 
Godzilla: Planet of the Monsters, was 
also the first in a trilogy that featured 
Godzilla: City on the Edge of Battle and 
Godzilla: The Planet Eater. In these 
futuristic outings, Godzilla and his 
fellow monsters have dominated 
Earth for 20,000 years, forcing 
humans to abandon the planet. | 


ORIGINAL 
AMERICAN 
FEATURES 


(1998-Present) 


Godzilla 1998 

A notorious disappointment from 
the makers of the 1996 blockbuster 
Independence Day, the first original 
American Godzilla made the monster 
all but unrecognizable. A tepid film 
that is all soectacle and no humanity. 











Godzilla 2014 

The Japanese icon finally got the 
Hollywood treatment it deserved. 
In the film, Godzilla becomes an ally 
to humanity, trying to save it from 
nuclear destruction. 


Godzilla: King of Monsters 2019 
Godzilla collides with Monarch 

and foes Mothra, Rodan, and King 
Ghiforah as the monsters fight to 
become the world’s superior species. 


Godzilla vs. Kong 2021 

For the first time in nearly 60 years, 
Godzilla and King Kong meet 
again. The most recent of Godzilla’s 
conquests acts as a sequel to both \ 
Godzilla: King of Monsters and Kong: la’ 
Skull Island. | 





IN 2004’S GODZILLA FINAL WARS, 
evil space aliens known as the 
Xilians unleash Earth’s monsters 
Coke (S14 ce)hYalo) atCommyat-lale lati p 
Sydney, New York City, and Paris. 
(oy 0) eLok-yix=bw~W elol-i i=) mice) mClelerd] [0] 
vs. Megaguirus. 
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IN GODZILLA VS. MECHAGODZILLA 
(1974) humans flee a battle 
between Mechagodzilla (left), a 
mechanical Godzilla created by 
space aliens, and Godzilla, who 

is eventually joined by fellow 
monster King Caesar. 
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Gilda Radner, in her impersonation of TV interviewer 
Barbara Walters, sat down with John Belushi as 
Godzilla on a 1977 episode of Saturday Night Live. 
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